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MAY MEETING. 

The last ordinary monthly meeting will be held at the St. 
Bride Institute, Bride Lane, E.C., on Wednesday, May 18th 
(not llth, as formerly announced), when Mr. James Duff 
Brown, Librarian, Finsbury Public Libraries, will read a paper 
on “ The Principles of Annotation.” It is hoped that the 
discussion will be opened by Mr. A. J. Philip, Librarian, 
Gravesend Public Library. The meeting will commence at 
8 p.m. Visitors will be welcomed. 


At this meeting two members will be elected to audit the accounts 
of the Association. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting will be held in June, the date 
and place for which are yet to be arranged. All nominations for 
Officers and Committee, and all notices of motion must be made 
in writing to the Hon. Secretary not later than May 17th, in 
order that they may be sent out with the Annual Report in the 
June issue of the “ Assistant.” 

Nominations for Chairman, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, 
ten London and ten non-London members of Committee, may 
be made by any member. 


THE COMMITTEE. 

The monthly meeting of the Committee was held at St. 
George-in-the-East Library on April 13th. Present: Messrs. 
Rees (in Chair), Bullen, Chambers, Coltman, Green, Harris, 
Hogg and Roebuck. 

The proceedings consisted of the usual formal business, and 
the consideration of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 


OBITUARY. 
As we go to press we regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
Tumath, Assistant Librarian at the Public Library, John Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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APRIL MEETING. 


The fourth meeting of the Spring Half-Session was held at 


the St. Bride Institute on the 20th ult., when two papers were 
read. The first, written by Mrs. Salome Cutler Fairchild, Vic 

Director of the New York State Library School, entitled, 
“ Library Work for Children in the United States,” was read 
by Mr. Coutts, of Croydon. It was illustrated with an interest 


ing set of lantern slides, and brought home forcibly to what an 
extent the libraries of the States specialised in this direction. 


Nearly every institution has its Children’s Room, which is 
generally of equal size to the News Room or Reference Depart- 
ment. Special books, pictures, and maps, line the walls, and 
usually small tables, with three or four chairs round each ’ 
provided. Once or twice a week there is a story-telling hour, 


which is conducted by the special children’s librarian. Som 
times this is varied by an adult gathering a group around her 
and reading aloud from some suitable book. 





The paper was listened to with interest re by all 
present. It has already been read before the Libra y Associa 
tion and will probably be printed in the May “ L.A. Re 


The discussion on it appears in the April issue of that publicatior 


The learned paper by Mr. P. Evans Lewin followed, and 


was read by Mr. Rivers, of Hampstead. It makes a very 


valuable contribution to our pages. There was no time for 
discussion, but a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Lewin was 
moved by Mr. Thorne, seconded by Mr. Harris and supported 
by Mr. Chambers. On the suggestion of the latter, it was 


resolved to send the message personally by Mr. A. A. R. 
Anderson, who has taken up an appointment under Mr. Lewin 
at the Port Elizabeth Public Library. 


The evening was a most enjoyable and profitable one to those 
present, and it is worthy of note that the papers emanated from 
two widely separated countries, almost, in fact, from opposite 


points of the globe. The thanks of the Association are due to 
Mr. F. H. Bath, who skilfully manipulated the lantern in show- 
ing the slides, which were such a pleasing teature of Mrs. 


Fairchild’s paper. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Junior. 
Moore, Mr. A. H. C., Public Library, Barrow. 
SHEPHERD, Mr. C. F., Public Library, Leyton. 
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RECORDS AND RESEARCH WORK IN THEIR RELATION TO 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


By P. Evans Lewin, 
Public Library, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

When I was asked to read a paper on Records and Research Work I was 
still employed at Woolwich, with no idea of being called to South Atrica. 
On my appointment to the Public Library at Port Elizabeth I found that | 
had not sufficient time to enter into detail so fully as | should have wished 
by looking up all the facts of the subject at the British Museum, the only 
satisfactory centre for the research worker. As there are no British 
Museums here in South Africa, I feel that a few words of apology are 
demanded for the apparently incomplete state of the following notes, which, 
however, will be found to contain, I hope, much matter of interest to those 
engaged in ministering to the needs of that troublesome fellow the amateur 
historian and genealogist. I therefore hope that any glaring omissions will 
be forgiven. 

Records! How the very word breathes romance. How our blood 
should tingle when we think that there are records of those who have gone 
before—records going back into the dim vistas of time. Were we but the 
children of to-day, as some present-day philosophers (save the mark) would 
have us believe, what need of the chain of evidence reaching back into the 
past? But we are equally the children of to-morrow, and the future is 
closely linked with the years that are gone. Not one action of to-day but 
bears its fruit on the morrow, and not one deed of the present which is not 
the result of the past. The whole is closely joined, link by link, and he 
who runs may read. Granted the need for records of the past—and the 
nation without a past is surely a nation without a future—what use can we 
make of them and which is the best way to use them ? 

For the purpose of this paper I shall deal with research work in a 
public library from the historical point of view, and touch but lightly upon 
the ordinary routine work of the Reference Department. A reference room 
assistant is, or should be, well acquainted with the various books under his 
charge, and in a paper of this kind it would be absolutely impossible to 
touch upon the numerous ways of answering the hundred and one 
questions which meet him during the day. We are all of us acquainted 
with the casual enquirer. We know too well that dear old lady who 
toddles in with her pet pug and asks for information as to the size of 
Chinese ladies’ feet. Well, there is the new Index to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Bible of the Assistant, if | may be permitted so to call it, 
for he should venerate it as such. Then we have the young lady, that angel 
of light ia the dull monotony of the reference room. She wants to know 
who killed Cock Robin, or something cqually frivolous. Well, again the 
Index— if it be not there the information is surely nowhere. 1 do not hold 
a brief for the Encyclopwdia Britannica but I have a mighty veneration for 
its Index as a library tool, and I regard it as the piéce de résistance of the 
library. But all this is not research work. It no doubt requires a ready 
brain—and a quick intuition, for enquirers do not always state their wants 
clearly, more’s the pity—to put the reader on the track of the information 
he requires: but this is a matter rather of training and individuality than of 
teaching, and certainly cannot be taught ina paper like this. 

Research work is of several kinds. There is, to mention only three, 
the scientific, the literary, the historical. The scientific student has his 
own laboratory and the books he needs he himself knows. The librarian is not, 
as a rule, competent to help him. Literary research is generally work 
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which can only be done privately and in this the d of the 
seldom required. But the historical student often relies upon the lib 
to point out likely sources of information and to be, jto som 
guide to the contents of the library I have therefore choser t 
research as my subject to-night and it is tent le t | 
into three parts :—the records we have, “ é t 1 
he way to use them. In the first place I s ‘ 


principal British records and indicate to some te 





or gin. Our British records are scattered over t ot t 
the land. There is no system, no centralization ept the iS f 
National Records at the Record Offices of | lon f ¢ 
Dublin), and in many cases almost no proper car them Int p 
they have been allowed to perish from fire, damp, and g elessne 
The case of a copy of Magna Charta at once irs to mind in 
connection. The elder Disraeli relates how Sir Robert Cotton one 
discovered at his tailor’s that the man was holding in hand, ready to « 


up for measures, an original Magna Charta, with all its 
and signatures. Imagine the desecration. Eve I 
of Charles II., William Prynne, then Keeper of 
implored the King ‘‘to preserve these ancient records not only from 
and sword, but from water, moths, canker, dust, and cobwebs, for 








own and the Kingdom's honour and servic they being such s 


reliques, such peerless jewels, that your noble ancestors have estimated 


place so fit to preserve them as in consecrated chapels and 1 
treasuries.”” On his appointment Prynne found the records 
together in one confused chaos of dust and filt the dark cornet 
Cxsar’s Chapel in the White Tower He employed liers and 
remove and cleanse them, **‘ who, soon growing weary of this noisom« 


left them as foul, dusty, and nasty as they f 1 then 1 ea 


example of a strike, by-the-way. He then begyed the 1 ot the « 


his department, but these officials ‘‘ being unw g to t 1 the rec 
for fear of fouling their fingers, spoiling their clot ndangering t 
eyesight and health by their cankerous dust and t,’ dec 
task, and Prynne lamented that it ‘‘ would require I 
hands, Argus his hundred eyes, and Nestor his centuri¢ ears t 

them into distinct files and make exact alph 
things, names, and places, comprised in then I nat 
local records were allowed to remain until well into the last cent 


bet 1 table f the se 





the present they remain, always with the exception of | 
documents, to a great extent unused, because 1 equate f 
allowed for their housing, printing, or calendarin; To be sure the 
been the Record Commission, succeeded by the Re Office, w 
done a great work by printing documents of a clear! tional inte 
the series of volumes to be found in every public library of any import 
known as the Rolls Series, the Chronicles and M rials, and 
Calendars of State Papers 
on, almost continuously, since about 1783, and the great mass of mate 
which has been brought to light—material which is of national and 
local interest—precludes any writing of finis to t last volume 
history is still being made. Then too, a great deal has been 





us publication of 






private enterprise. Such collections of documents and tracts as 
Harleian, Somers, Rushworth, and Cotton nd suc societic iS 
Royal Historical, Camden, Surtees, and Society Antidt 

historical work ; and the Harleian, Record, Index nd Parish Reg 


for genealogical work; show the spirit of research 


Private antiquarians and genealogists too, have dons great deal 


publishing documents and records, for it is only necessary to mention 
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well-known workers as Phillips, Crisp, Rye, and Marshall, to show what 
has been done in this direction. Then to correct the failings of the others 
there are the slashing and critical articles of Mr. Round and of ** X”’ of 
the ** Saturday Review.” 

This opening up of the documentary treasures of the nation has given 
a new impetus to historical work. But it has done far more. The old 
days when the historian would sit down in his study and write a lengthy 
history of a nation, with few original documents beside him, and from his 


own knowledge of the writings of his predecessors, have gone for ever. 
Great histories have become things of the past. Dr. Gardiner was. 
perhaps, the last great historical writer of the old school. — Instead of 


these great and entrancing historical works, we shall have three forms 
of histories—monographs, collected essays, and histories produced by co 
operation—and the reason for this change in historical method is in great 
part an unconscious revolt against the past despotism of authority and 
style. Style was formerly the chief thing aimed at and it became so 
despotic that it was taken by many for Truth, but the present mass of 
documentary evidence has disposed of this fallacy. The old historians did 
not, and could not in many cases, consult the ancient records. Even such 
an ordinarily careful writer as Hume, in a well-known passage, makes a 
strange blunder about such an important subject as Parish Registers, a 
subject upon which he could have obtained information at first hand. He 
reckons it amongst the barbarous deficiencies of the 12th Century that the 
parish registers were irregularly kept. — It is needless to say that parish 
registers were unknown in Christendom before the 16th Century : and that 
we now reckon it amongst the ‘barbarous deficiencies *’ of the 18th 
Century that Hume could have made such a mistake. 

In the present age, excellence of workmanship and method must be 





combined. The new method consists of the use of new sources. The old 
historians, such as Camden, Stowe, Strype, and Prynne, were groping in 
the dark without much material to work upon. Then came the middle 
period Gibbon and Grote, the brilliant writings of Macaulay, and the later 
period of Gardiner and Froude. — Finally the historical essays left by Lord 
Acton are of the new period, which he himself has termed, ‘the great 
documentary age.’* In all probability we shall never again get a history of 


such surpassing interest and literary style as that left by Macaulay, which 
although he had access to vast collections of pamphlets dealing with the 
period he chose, is rather a monument of literature than a history pure and 
simple. Indeed, Lord Wolseley, when asked by Sir John Lubbock to 
contribute to his list of the best hundred books, had the hardihood to put 
poor Macaulay under the heading Fiction. | No new Gibbon will arise to 
delight Mr. Boftin, and no Grote will again give his leisure to the compilation 
ofa great history. It is, perhaps, to be regretted ; the world will be the 
poorer in literature, but it will have gained much in accuracy. Even 
Froude is nowadays regarded as a hasty andincorrect historian by the new 
school which has arisen. The men of this school take a period and deal 
with it laboriously, and their chief aim is not so much style (though some 
have it as is shown by Pollard’s Henry VIII., and Seebohm’s English 
Village Community), nor political ascendency, nor a wish to attract readers 
to, or distract them from, what they conceive to be the truth, but mere 


downright accuracy. It is impossible to make party statements which can 
be disproved by documentary evidence, and the histories of to-day may be 
dry reading, but they are histories. | Possibly when the mass of material 
has been fitted into one complex pattern, the brilliant writer, the future 
Macaulay, may arise; but the time is not yet. And the change that has 
been wrought in historical method is due almost entirely to the new 
accessability of our national documents. 
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Our first great historical record, though not the e: 
the Domesday Book, printed sometimes in facsimile by 


7 





whole. It was first published at the national cost in 178 


cast forthe purpose so as to represent the contract 


manuscript, and it was ten years in passing through the 


a aa wan, a 
| 





course the one great document of Norman England, o1 
whole land tenure of the feudal system. To loca 
invaluable ; for it gives, as a rule, the earliest re 
names and is thus a link between the Anglo-Saxons 
successors. Surnames had not then originated, or 

and men of princely family, so that the great author 
we now as a nation possess are the Rotuli Hund 
Hundreds. of Henry III. and Edward I|., the Patent | 


from the reign of John to the present time, the Charts 
date, the Rolls of Pleas, from the time of Richard 
the Realm, from the time of Henry | Phese hay 
Series, together with the Parliamentary Writs, t 
Mortem, the Ecclesiastical Valuations, Proceedings 
reign of Elizabeth, and a host of others The N 
Papae Nicolai, in 1291, Nonarum Inquisitiones 


made upon the clergy, the Valor Ecclesiasticus 











be specially mentioned, as they contain most 
regarding the old parochial system in E in 
value to the local historian. Then there are of course 
charters. Many are in the Record Office and have 
lying for years in the Tower of London. access 
King’s Stables, which stood, I believe, on the site of t 
Gallery. Facsimiles of some have been printed 
Memorials Series, but I would specially point out 
invaluable to the student who is on the fringe of the sub 
Prothero’s Select Statutes and other Constitutional D 
of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., Stubbs’ Se 
illustrations of English Constitutional History, and Ad 
Select Documents of Constitutional History . a 


these three books throw such a vivid light upon tl 

of the Middle Ages that every historical enqu 
them. The last-named book is specially valuable as 
and sometimes nobly worded were these old charters 
later crabbed legal phraseology scarcely exists 
Such documents as the Constitutions of Clare 
Northampton, the Provisions of Oxford, the Act 


Triennial Act, and the Act of Union with Scot! 1 
connection the monumental work carried out 
published from 1704-1717 in 17 volumes, at a cost 
be mentioned. This work, which is possessed by m 


as Rymer’s Foedera, and contains leagues, treatic 
England and other countries, from the time of H 
reprint was attempted by the Record Commissio 
only six volumes were then issued at a cost of some 
publications have carried Rymer’s Foedera almost 
volumes being issued by the Foreign Office, comn 
Librarian of the Foreign Office. This is, ** A Compl 
Treaties and Conventions at present exi 








Foreign Powers.”’ So far 22 volumes have been 
one of the most valuable illustrations of contemp 
and as a work of reference are unequalled in their o 
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already mentioned there are the Calendars of State Papers, which are 
still being issued. When the volumes issued by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission are added to this list it will be seen what a vast amount of 
material there is to hand for the historical enquirer in any public library. 
These are our English National Records. The Scottish documents are in 
a sense on a different footing, for, unlike those of England, they have 
from an early date been preserved in accordance with a deliberate and 
systematic plan. From a very early period a process of centralization has 
been carried out at the General Register House at Edinburgh, where not 
only are documents of national interest preserved but also a large collection 
of purely local records. The principal printed records consist of the 
Register of the Great Seal of Scotland, from the year 1306, the Acts of 
the Privy Council ot Scotland, from about 1547 to the present date. Here 
may also be mentioned the great number of deeds, charters, and other 
legal documents, lying in the muniment rooms of the various ancient 
Scottish families. Some of these have been published privately but the 
greater number are still untouched. The Irish Records are, to a great 
extent, of a similar character to those of England. So far our National 
Records. There remain the Ecclesiastical, Legal and Local Memorials 
and Registers. It is scarcely within the province of a public library to 
deal with these. In fact it is impossible, for the vast majority have never 
been printed and are scattered over the whole country. The few that are 
in print owe their publication to private enterprise. It may not, however, 
be uninteresting to briefly allude to some of these records. Firstly, the 
Ecclesiastical Records. These consist of Episcopal Registers, of which 
various transcripts have been published, Visitation Books, Marriage 
Allegations (many of which have been publisned by the Harleian Society), 
Wills and Probates, Papal Bulls, Chapter Books, and Parochial Registers. 
The last named are of extreme importance to the local antiquarian, and 
extracts are generally published in every local history, of which histories, 
by the way, some three thousand or more have been published. The 
Parish Registers, dating from the year 1538, are also in the nature of 
Ecclesiastical Records. 

The Legal Records consist of a mass of material relating to the 
various courts of law at present in existence, and to many which have 
long since ceased to exist. Among these latter may be mentioned the 
Courts of Hustings, the Courts of Pie Powder, or Pie Poudre (dusty feet), 
occasionally held during fairs, the Courts of Requests, the local Courts of 
Admiralty, and the various manorial and local courts. 

The Local Records are of a very important class. It would be quite 
impossible to make any enumeration of them here. Suftice to say that 
some boroughs--as Bath, Carlisle, Nottingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Northampton, Dublin, Oxford, and the City of London—have set a most 
excellent cxample and are now publishing their own records; and that 
others have been published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
but these latter are generally of small and comparatively unimportant 
corporations, 

Perhaps these town chronicles are the most important class of local 
documents, and, what is of great interest to the historical student, they 
form an almost unexplored field of Research. In the latter part of the 
Middle Ages and far into modern times we find Mayors’ Chronicles or 
Calendars, Which like the Roman Fasti Consulares were drawn up in the 
form of annals, containing the names of the chief civic officers together 
with notices of the municipal and national events which occurred during 
each mayoralty. Most of our English boroughs were, during the Middle 
Ages, politically insignificant, having as an old writer expresses it ** gret 
fraunches [Franchises) and smale liberce,”’ and therefore we possess fewer 
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town chronicles of national importance than is the case 
Continental neighbours. There are, of cours mero 
notably so in the case of London, Bristol, and ( 
local records many of these records have peris i \ won 
char of the Town Hall of Hereford sold the st Registe 
paper, and when the new Guildhall at Yarmouth was ly for 
the records were ‘‘thrown into heaps in the street 1 carte 
whoever cared to do so helped themselves at 1 . in 
is true of many other valuable borough document t is 
years that the public has become alive to the 
past. Such examples make us inclined to 
perished, but that so many have survived, f ) 
apathy and carelessness an immense mass of m 
t Middle Ages still exists in our local archives 

Amongst Ecclesiastical Records I have ment 5 


As is well known the Clergy originally had 


comparatively recent times were sole custodians 


supposed that it isonly necessary to go to Somerset 

that the payment of one shilling will settle the mat r 
wrong, for, though since the year 1858 wills en dey 
Somerset House, they were for centuries proved in the E 
Courts and kept at the various Registries, of which t ‘ 
so badly were they preserved that large 


documents have found their way into private 


course, been sent up to London, but, I belie) 
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at Ipswich, York, Northampton, Salisbi i 
It is also commonly supposed that Par g 
locally, but this is also a By ano 
the parson of each parish should make a 
forward it to his sishop from time to time Ins 
faithfully performed and in cases where ry 
perished the transcript remains rhe ¢ vy 
careless in their custody of these records In | ns 
were cut up by the clergyman into slips 
addressing baskets of game At Christchurs 
them into kettle-holders, and at Lincoln the trans t f t 
vere regularly cut up by the registrar and used f yg 
Only too many of out rs have disappeared in t | 
Of seventy registers searched by Bridges, the Hist N 
shire, in 1718, sixteen had perished by the . 
come across a case where ua volume of the paris 
after having been missing for many years, behind 
sexton’s house. jut such flagrant examples w 
for since the year all births, marriages 
recorded at Somerset House. 
This rapid survey necessarily deals with the fring 

and from a public library standpoint 1 am 

he limits I have set myself when I briefly allude t 
and other countries. French libraries unlike Englis re pa 
in historical documents, because for o1 reaso 
established and are primarily students’ librat 
libraries are the natural depositories for such 
rule being well versed in palawography and 
documents. France has its own school of p 
Charters at Paris. The centralization of go 
fortunately brought together vast masses of pap 
would have been goodness knows where. There et natior 
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at Paris, the departmental records at every Prefecture, and the records of 
the Communes: and officers are appointed to carry out a periodical in- 
spection of all these records. Then there are of course the many important 
family papers. Many of the title deeds and other documents were ruth- 
lessly destroyed at the time of the Revolution by the very peasants who had 
lately beaten the ponds at night lest the frogs should disturb the tenants of 
the castle. These documents were the hated outward sign of the tyranny 
which was departing 

The archives of Italy are especially numerous and well cared for, and 
the immense number of family records in that country—-an almost un- 
explored field of research —make them extremely valuable to the student. 
Those of the Colonna family alone occupy five large rooms. Professor 
Villari, well known to Englishmen, is President of the Council of Archives. 

So much tor the records we possess. The second part of this paper 
deals with the use to make of them. I have briefly alluded to the new 
historical method—the close diligent examination of every document which 
can afford any evidence on a given subject or period. If this had been done 
in the past our histories would not have teemed with the inaccuracies to be 
found in them, and a good many historical fallacies would have been 
disposed of. Our records are of immense importance in clearing up dis- 
puted points perhaps trivial in themselves, but points of importance when 
it is understood that the whole can only be perfect when the parts fit 
together. We have long had an impression of Richard III. as a miserable 
and pitiful scoundrel. We owe this idea in a great measure to Shakespeare 

himself no mean historian. But documentary evidence does not bear 
this out. Richard III. has been whitewashed even as Danton has been. 
If, then, we are to study men’s motives and passions and apply the lesson 
to our own lives and our own times we must be thoroughly sure that we 
have no misconceptions either of persons or time, and our records are of 
the greatest use in giving us a means of arriving at the truth. The bitter 
invective of Macaulay who ruthlessly misrepresents James II. in order to 
glorify his antagonist William III., the esteem of the elder D'Israeli for 
Charles I., and the hero worship of Carlyle for Cromwell, may or may not 
be justified. We have the two necessary factors: the proper historical 
perspective and the necessary documentary evidence. This is one value of 
records—the clearing up of historical error. The second use is the flood 
of light they throw upon manners and customs. Here indeed the harvest 
is endless, for our great social histories have yet to be written. The 
common people were so many pawns on the chess-board of history—but 
they lived their lives. 

Our records are full of strange facts which throw a flood of light upon 
ancient times. Not long ago I was engaged upon a pedigree of a Scottish 
family and had a bundle of documents sent tome. Most uninviting they 
looked with their stilted phraswology and crabbed legal hand, but they 
were pregnant with romance. The first one contained a reference to a 
murder trial, and then bit by bit I was on the track of a poison mystery 
that De Quincey would certainly have incorporated in his ** Murder asa 
Fine Art’* had he known of it. The tale that I pieced together showed 
how an uncle and his three sisters had poisoned two lads in order to gain 
their inheritance and how finally the uncle and two of his sisters were be- 
headed at the Mercat Cross, Edinburgh. Even the dying words of the 


young lad were given--** Wo is me that I ivir had richt of succession to ony 
landis or living, for gif | had bene borne sum pure cottier’s son I had nocht 
bene sae demeanit.”" Then after much search | found an original account 


of the trialin the British Museum. I only instance this to show what 
interest attaches to this kind of work. 


No class of records is without its romance. Our parish registers teem 
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with quaint information, for the parson used often t id his own remark 


to the bare record he wrote, and sometimes the € Sters forma 
commentary on the events of the times. Even such an authoritative 
ment as Domesday is not without its romance and has many allusio 
customs and manners not now known of. Then r the writ 
history the records, national and local, are indispens For this re 
alone the library which makes a speciality of ant est 
commended. Something of this kind is being dot I st y 

haps scarcely in the way of original documents, but 

of printed books. At Woolwich, to take an instanc the LI" 


gether a collection of books dealing with the 





in this connection | may be permitted to al 
ge. This t 1 has the h 
' 


to be one of the first which adopted the Public Lib: Act \s 


Maidstone, where the local collection is lar 


as 1855 the Act was put into force, and the libra is opened IS58 


connection witha museum An ancient building of t carly 16t 
was adapted to the purpose, and owing to the libs ty of two 
enthusiastic townsmen the local collections thet sed a 
none in the country Besides a small library of 15,000 reference 
library contains seven illuminated manuscripts and twent ‘ 
But in addition to this it is the headquarters of one of t most flo 
antiquarian societies, founded by the Rev. Lambert | t IS5S8 
Kent Archxological Society. Here much good 

everything that will afford the historian of the future material f 
history of the life and times of the district has bs ected 


articles, poll books, play bills, election addresses t . t 


ancient deeds, plans of estates, and photographs tilding 
librarian in his report te the Local Records Commiss 

have approached the executors of any well-known mat 

look through any old papers, etc., which might ot se have 
signed to the flames.’ In fact so well known is t Ke 
Maidstone, including as it does the topo; 





ge nealogy of the county, that enquiries are constant ) y 1" 
all parts of the world. Here the public librar S 
and building up something for the future. Ther 
such examples, but I believe | am correct in stating tat M 
local collection ts for a small plac e one of the best 

There are of course two opinions about the bility 
libraries being the repositories of local records. The st ex 
official opinion of the Library Association, and t 
not favourable to the handing over of our local r is to public | 
I hope there will to-night pe a vigorous discuss this 
should interest every librarian and assistant, for if roy | 
Library Association are ever carried out the ma 
have to be different to what they are to-day ey 1 certa 
to go to those classes in palwography and diplon t the S 
Economics, which they are so anxious their assistant 1 atter 


instead of treating such subjects with indifferen 





to take them up as a serious branch of study 
as follows ‘*That in the opinion of this Mecting the M p 
Library Authorities are the natural and best cust 
and that the Local Records Committee of the ’ 
a deputation to support this view. 
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necessary for the proper custodianship of records, and have moreover, no 
time to acquire it. Ninety-nine out of a hundred could not read them at 
all, and much less be able to explain the thousand and one points of obscure 
learning which are constantly cropping up, and a keeper of records must 
be prepared to bea help to the student or he has no business to hold his 
office. Secondly, the mass of local records of one kind or another is 
under-estimated, and unless the records are all gathered together they 
might as well be left alone. Very few libraries possess sufficient space for 
their accommodation, and they are certainly not safe places, for the risk of 
fire is too great in any building not specially constructed. Thirdly, library 
areas are not sufficiently defined; or rather, until every town and every 


county division has its library, a certain number of records would 


necessarily have to be left out in the cold. And fourthly, the whole 
weight of antiquarian opinion is against the proposal: for antiquarians 
favour centralization and not localization: the greatest weight 


of opinion being in favour of county record offices. There are 
several other objections, such as, lack of funds owing to limitation of rate ; 
it is only the librarian of fiction who works for kudos, which will readily 
suggest themselves. There is only one thing in favour of the proposal. 
Local printed matter and local records would be side by side for the use of 
the student, but as a matter of fact the student of original documents 
rarely requires to make reference to printed matter whilst he is at his 
work, and if the librarians are really in earnest in the matter they would 
allow any of their local books to be consulted at the proposed county record 
oftices, under, of course, proper safeguard for their due return. 

With this mass of documentary evidence, printed and otherwise, 
together with important family records, such as the Paston Letters, and 
the semi-national papers, such as those possessed by the Cecil family at 
Hatfield, which have already filled nine volumes of the Historical MSS. 
Commission's reports, the question naturally arises how to use them. 

Of course, for a proper use of these treasures a man must be a trained 
archivist, with a knowledge not only of Latin, French, and Middle English, 
of History (of the European countries, at least), and Topography, but with 
a thorough training in bibliography and palwography. This few English 
men possess and certainly not the average student who enters our 
municipal public libraries. But for the investigation of printed matter if 
he care to turn his attention to history, there has grown up a bibliography 
dealing with the subject, and | have prepared a list of some of the books 
which will be of use in putting enquirers on the right track. 

All this may be dry-as-dust but it is certainly becoming essential that 
there should be someone on a public library staff who is able to help the 
would-be searcher who may come along. It must be borne in mind that 
it is only of recent years that people have awakened to the fact that there 
have been other families in England than the Perc 





ys, Howards, Russells, 
and other great governing families, and even such a man as the mere 
pedigree-fiend has to be met and given such stuff as shall keep him quiet. 
It is, of course, the province of the Reference Department to do this, and 
I hope this paper has been in some degree suggestive as to the means of 
so doing. I may, perhaps, be pardoned if this paper appear dull and 
wearisome. Though the subject matter of records is often fascinating 
enough, it is no easy task to write an intelligent or interesting paper about 
them without giving a mass of information which none cares to possess, and 
could never be remembered. Indeed, the excuse with which I shelter 
myself, is that in a rapid review like the present, one cannot enter into 
those details which would give life to the whole. 


(To be continued). 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels 
Jonathan Nield. pp. xvi. and 235 (Elkin Mat 

This is the third edition of Mr. Nield’s book since 
speaks well for its popularity. In the preface seven in 
last edition are noted, which include a detailed 
books, instead of general headings; a largely 
list of semi-historical works; a list of Fifty Rep sé 
Novels, and what will be particularly useful, the in Ss 


vublishers’ names of the various works as well as Bi tish 
I 


suggested course of reading in this form of histo 
First-rate indices of authors and titles are given 
simple and easily understood, and altogether th 
librarian can afford to be without. 
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the Hon. Treasurer of the L.A..A.) 

Braptey, Mr. W. T., Branch Librarian, 
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Square (City of Westminster Public L 
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